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those whom I found here, in comparison with what I
had left, really hurt my feelings. The excellent Laird
of Grange happened to be here for some days after I
came down; he was a comfort to me. He was
delighted with my account of my late jaunt into
Devonshire; and Lord Clifford and his old trees and
the priests, etc., feasted his imagination.

The General Assembly is sitting, and I practise at
its Bar. There is de facto something low and coarse
in such employment, though on paper it is a Court
of Supreme Judicature; but guineas must be had. I
have written a conciliating letter to my father, but
I fear he is callous. If he persists in retaining the
allowance or establishment which he has hitherto paid
me, I shall be somewhat embarrassed. I trust how-
ever that he will not be so unreasonable. If Lord
Mountstuart would but get me an independency from
the King, while my father lives, I should be a fine
fellow.

Do you know, it requires more than ordinary spirit
to do what I am to do this very morning : I am to go
to the General Assembly and arraign a judgment
pronounced last year by Dr. Robertson, John Home,
and a good many more of them, and they are to
appear on the other side. To speak well when I
despise both the cause and the Judges, is difficult;
but I believe I shall do wonderfully. I look forward
with aversion to the little, dull labours of the Court
of Session. You see, Temple, I have my troubles as            (

well as you have. My promise under the venerable
yew has kept me sober. You shall hear from me
often. What would I give to have you hereto-day,
that I might be cheered by your company after my            \

day's drudgery! My best compliments to Mrs. Temple,            I

and kind wishes to the young ones.    Pray let me be             '